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SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE WHO WOULD FURNISH. 



By Faine's Furniture Co. 




I HE furnishing and adoi^nment of 
a habitation is a subject which 
must in the course of a lifetime 
suggest itself to everybody, in 
some form or other, but the 
number of persons who can intelli- 
gently select and group the fur- 
nishings for an ordinary suite of 
rooms so as to present an appro- 
priate harmony is exceedingly 
small ; and yet it is not only de- 
sirable that one^s apartments shall 
be appropriately and comfortably 
furnished, but we even aspire to 
art, and often spend large sums of money in order to make each 
individual piece a specimen of what is commonly termed "high 



ornament the walls and cabinets with silken spreads and bits of 
quaint china brought from distant parts of the East ; these were 
always rare, often of great beauty, and invariably interesting 
because of associations with them ; but the multitude of objects 
manufactured to-day under the general name of bric-a-brac 
possesses no such intrinsic value, and should be very sparingly 
used. 

The entrance to a comfortable house should be so arranged 
as to give an air of generous hospitality and elegance, for it is 
through the hall the visitor gets his first impression ; it should 
be spacious, not only on account of the better effect, but because 
a large hall is more convenient for entertainment, and gives op- 
portunity for a hand staircase of easy aece it. Carpets are not 
appropriate, but the floor should be made of tiling or wood 
parquetry, which is easily cleaned and is not liable to injury 
from contact with muddy boots or wet umbrellas. If as is in- 
tended for the hall represented by the first engraving, the wood- 
work is of '* natural" mahogany, the ceiling may be paneled off 
with the same, and the walls and intersecting spaces filled with 
lincrusta tinted in plain color. There should be a mahogany 







FiG. 1.— A MODERN HALL. 



art." Probably no branch of architectural art has made so rapid 
progress in recent years as that which has to do with the build- 
ing of homes ; it has taught us that a house demands something 
more than simple convenience, and that its beauty does not con- 
sist in a multiplicity of angles and grotesque ornaments, but 
thoroughness of construction, grace of outline, and simplicity in 
detail are the first requisitions of a perfect dwelling. . This 
general knowledge of what a building should be, not only makes 
the need of harmonious interiors more apparent, but it is also 
the key to its furnishing. In order to accomplish the best re- 
sults, it is well to keep constantly in mind the object to be at- 
tained, which is— adaptation for intended uses, with just enough 
of the ornamental to interest the eye and give an air of quiet 
refinement. All schemes which produce a studio effect, as well 
as the introducing of quantities of small trifles, such as fans, 
scarfs, etc., should be avoided, because the exhibition appear- 
ance thus achieved is not pleasing. 

In the early days of jS"ew England, it was the custom to 



settle containing a cupboard for robes and driving gloves, a 
massive table, a large mirror furnished with coat and hat hooks, 
and a bronzed, or pottery receptacle, for umbrellas. This all that 
is absolutely required for an average hall; but if, as in Fig. 1 
should it be of more than usual size, it may be made still more 
attractive by the addition of a tall clock, plants and antique 
tapestry. 

Of all the apartments in a house, none is worthy of more 
attention than that illustrated by Fig. 2. It is the place of -ren- 
dezvous for the family circle, and should in consequence be situ- 
ated in the pleasantest corner of the house and furnished in the 
most cheerful and convenient manner. The table should be 
substantial, the chairs comfortable, and the sideboard commo- 
dious and elegant. There should be a cabinet for bits of choice 
china, and a side -table for trays. If the furniture is quartered 
oak— which, we may remark, is very handsome when slightly 
darkened with stain— the wainscot may be the same, and the 
walls upholstered with embossed . leather fastened at top and 
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Fig. 2.— dining ROOM. 




Fig. 3.— DRAWING_R00.H. 
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bottom with large oxidized nails ; the chairs covered with the 
same stuff, and the windows hung with curtains of Titian 
Velours trimmed with metal gimp and fringe. The floor is 
covered with a large Eastern rug, plain centre, and richly bor- 
dered. The paintings are fruit- pieces and hunting- scenes framed 
in gilt. 

A city drawing-room is properly devoted to occasions more 
or less formal, the guests are richly attired, and the diversions 
such as to make luxurious, massive furniture unsuitable ; the 
effect wanted is one of delicacy and grace, and the coloring 
such as will show to advantage in artificial light— just such 
salons were common in the eighteenth century, and from Ihe 
work of that period come many valuable suggestions — though 
we do not, as will be noticed in the sketches herewith, consider 
it necessary to classify the styles according to any particular 
school of design. Such an apartment must be of ample propor- 
tions, and the casement and door moldings of light woods. In 
Fig. 3 the woodwork is white enamel, and the walls are covered 
with satin tissue of Renaissance design, showing figures of ivory 
white on a ground of pale blue. The pictures are oil paintings 



This is also a parlor, but to one suited to occasions of lesS 
formality, and where brilliant receptions are seldom given. This 
is, after all, the ideal room, and commends itself to the judg- 
ment and good taste of everybody. The ornamentation is beauti- 
ful for its own sake, and not as a background for elegant toilets. 
The seats are luxuriously cushioned, and the whole effect one of 
pleasant ease and sociality. How delightful the moments passed 
in such a place, if under the patronage of an accomplished ho&t ! 
And though this is the sort of interior tbe amateur furnisher 
oftenest attempts, he seldom meets with complete success, becaupe 
of the aimless manner in which he proceeds. He too often visits 
the wareroom with no definite idea of what is required, and 
ends with having purchased such pieces as suited his fancy re- 
gardless of their combined effect. Now, the proper way to fur- 
nish a room is first to decide a plan and general scheme of color, 
remembering always that the carpet is the foundation for up- 
holstery and the walls a background for pictures and curtain?, 
and that the tone of the ceiling should always be lighter than 
the walls. It is well to keep in mind, also, that colors tending 
to gray or blue are appropriate to rooms having a southern out- 




FiG. 4.— A PARLOR. 



of subjects which can be represented with light tints, framed in 
gold. The wall space above the cornice turns in a deep cove on 
to the ceiling, which is a clouded effect of whites and grays 
with tracery of blue and gold quite profuse about the cornice, 
but fading as it approaches the centre, from which is suspended 
a gold and crystal chandelier. The floor covering is an Axmin- 
ster carpet, plain blue, a trifle more dense than the walls, upon 
which are thrown white fur and Persian rugs. The windows are 
hung with Honiton sash lace and curtains of soft tapestry. 
The cabinet, divan and chairs are white and gilt, graceful in 
outline and upholstered in delicate colors, through which prevail 
tints of white and yellow. The portieres contain tapestry panels 
representing cupid and flowers, framed with plush and orna- 
mented at bottom with heavy knotted fringe. The pedestals are 
onyx, and there are marble mosaics, Doulton pottery, and a 
mantel of chaste design with cut-glass mirrors. The effect of 
such a room, when filled with company richly costumed, is one of 
extreme brilliancy, and differs wholly from the equally beautiful 
apartment represented by Fig. 4. 



look, and that the warm or reddith tints look best in rooms of 
northern exposure, and that large patterns are not desirable for 
small interiors. Having chosen the environment, it is compara- 
tively easy to select the furniture and curtains, which should be 
done solely with reference to the original plan, and not according 
to the appearance of articles in the shop. A genuine feeling for 
the beautiful and artistic is a gift possessed by few ; but the 
average man or woman cannot go far astray if they heed the 
foregoing suggestions. 

The interior illustrated by Fig. 5 is that important place 
called the Library, a room of comparative privacy. Here the 
owner, if he be a person of literary tastes, collects his books, 
studies and writes. The furnishings are therefore of a more 
quiet order; the woodwork perhaps, a rich mahogany; the walls 
upholstered with brown Japanese leather illuminated with dull 
gold ; the ceiling supported by mahogany beams ; the floor 
covered by a carpet of subdued tints ; the curtains tapestry of 
ancient design, trimmed with heavy silk and worsted rope ; in 
the centre a table of the shape called *' kidney," and close by a 
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Fig. d.-^LIBRARY, 
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Fig. 6.— music ROOM. 
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revolving bookcase for books of reference. The chairs are mas- 
sively carved and upholstered Tvith tapestry of rich pattern but 
low coloring. The library chairs are made low so as to bring the 
books within easy reach, and are draped with curtains of Taikun. 
Other interesting objects are a cabinet of curiosities, busts of 
favorite authors, family portraits, or other paintings. This will 
always be the favorite for members of the household, unless, 
perchance, the younger portion prefer the music room, which 
popular interest in the beautiful art of melody has made almost 
indispensable in every large mansion. 

The music room as shown in Pig. 6 will, of course, contain 
the piano, perhaps a Grand, with case of satin wood and orna- 
mentation after Vernis Martin ; then the dado and other mould- 
ings will be of the same beautiful wood, and the walls hung 
with felt velours painted a soft pink and rolled with a roller so 
as to show two shades of the same color. The frieze is divided 
into panels containing frescos emblematic of music ; the ceiling 
of ivory-color, with wide border in pink and silver, aud hanging 
from the centre piece a silver chandelier. The pictures are 



covered all over with festoons of figured muslin, and supplied 
with the little articles so conducive to a lady's comfort. . Two 
other indispensable pieces are the luxurious couch and wicker 
arm-chair. In one corner is a gentleman's dressing-case, provided 
with drawers for cuffs and collars; in another, the washstand of 
white enamel, as is also the rest of the furniture. The floor 
covering is fine China matting, with Angora wool mats, and the 
whole surrounded with a wall of blue, adorned with choice etch- 
ings framed in white. 

It must not be supposed that these designs are set forth as 
the only way in which a house can be properly fitted up ; on the 
contrary, many different schemes will be suggested to people of 
artistic instinct. The purpose is simply to give a few suggestions 
useful to the average person in furnishing, and to demonstrate, 
by illustrations of pieces from our general line, that there exists 
in the City of Boston an establishment where furniture of solid 
construction and artistic excellence may be purchased directly 
from stock, thus avoidinj^ the tedious delays and excessive charges 
incident to work specially made. 
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Fig. 7.— bedroom. 



water-colors set in frames of silver ; and as nothing can be used 
which will effect the acoustic properties of the room, the drapery 
is simple Renaissance lace with a short fall of plush trimmed 
with whip fringe. The porti6res are made from satin spreads 
of Indian inake, bound all around with a wide border of 
plush. There is a silver piano lamp, music cabinet, carved 
chairs and divan, all of satin-wood, and covered with silk bro- 
cade. The floor is wood, with gray fur rugs. 

Having described the apartments considered most important, 
we ascend to the bed chambers, which after all, considering the 
fact that we spend a third of our days in them, are worthy of 
attention. They admit of great variety in arrangement, the 
only requirement being convenience and plenty of fresh air. 
Nothing is prettier or more picturesque than a pair of narrow 
brass bedsteads as shown in Fig. 7 canopied with soft folds of 
Satin de Genes with valance, spreads and bolsters to match. 
They occupy but little space as compared with wooden ones, are 
easily, moved, and the slight drapery breaks the rigid square 
look common to beds. Another dainty piece is the toilet-stand, 



The seven illustrations here presented, illustrate admirable 
methods of furnishing the principal apartments of a house and 
may be taken as typical examples of American interiors, of 
course there are mansions with effects still more splendid, but 
we are now addressing ourselves to people of average wealth, 
content with comfort rather than splendor. 



TT^ STHETICS, as a science, is as yet but little developed, and 
/-|^ this may l3e accounted for by the rarity of persons pre- 
pared by their studies for its advancement. It requires 
the union of artistic with intellectual tastes, and it happens too 
frequently that these are found in different persons, some of 
whom become artists and others philosophers. The pure and 
perfect artist is made for production rather than thought ; the 
philosopher has in most cases too little practical experience of 
the conditions of art to be able to take them fairly into account; 
and the consequence is that the field of study which requires a 
double equipment for its successful exploration is hardly ex- 
plored at all. 
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